THE FIRST MINISTRY
not alarm him: it would suffice to justify the turn-about.
Feigning fatigue, but not concealing his anxiety over
Concini5 s policy or his fears regarding its outcome, Richelieu
proceeded to beg the Queen for leave to abandon his min-
istry. He declared his discouragement, urging that he
felt unable to be any longer associated with actions men-
acing to the monarchy, and that he was desirous of repose
and relaxation, even of obscurity, in the peaceful silence
of some archbishopric: his sole ambition, he confessed, was
to attain to the Cardinal's purple.
Thus, with supreme skill, he detached himself from his
protectors. It was high time.
Whilst the Court was hesitating in expectancy, uncer-
tain which road to take, the decision was being made in a
direction whence Concini never supposed it would come.
Louis xni, with Luynes, who was doubtless the confident
instigator, had resolved on a bold stroke. Their secret
was well kept; they were used to keeping each other's
counsel, and their powers of silence, dissimulation and
deception were really astonishing.
The affair was vigorously carried through. Only on
one point did the King and Luynes differ: Louis xm,
timid and scrupulous, or perhaps too human, would have
liked things to stop at an arrest, but Luynes, more energetic
and shrewd, wanted assassination. On his orders, the
Baron de Vitry suddenly arrested the Marshal in the
courtyard of the Louvre, in the morning of April 24; and
when Concini made a gesture of surprise and resistance,
Vitry's men shot him down with pistols, shattering his
face, whilst other hired ruffians ran their swords through
his body. Vitry stretched him full length on the ground
with the toe of his boot, and a shout of 'Long live the
KingP went up to show everybody whence the order had
in